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MEDICAL  REFORM. 


—  ■  — 

Omnis  homines ,  qui  sese  student  prcestare  cceteris  animalibus7 
summa  ope  niti  decet,  ne  vitam  silentio  transeant. 

In  this  sentiment  the  medical  reformers  seem  heartily 
to  concur.  For  amid  the  vociferation  of  the  present 
era,  the  utmost  clamor  has  been  raised  by  these  hy- 
giastic  patriots,  magnifying  their  obscurer  grievances, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  Commons’  House,  to  the 
detriment  of  higher  interests,  to  the  castigation  of 
their  parliamentary  friends.  For  if  these  soberer 
senators  venture  to  resist  the  pressure  from  without : 
to  think  for  themselves  :  not  backing  every  wildgoose 
proposal,  they  are  forthwith  gratefully  and  courteously 
saluted,  as  “mere  mouthing  candidates  for  praise” — 
“  breakers  of  pledges” — “  dishers  up  of  a  hash  of  pro¬ 
fession  and  cajolery.” 

The  Jeremiads  of  the  medical  malcontents  have 
been  too  long  believed  by  silly  students  and  still  sillier 
adults. 

The  selfish  murmur  of  disappointed  practitioners 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  sober  denunciation  of  de¬ 
pressed  genius  and  baffled  philanthropy. 

The  medical  herd  have  lent  their  patulous  ears  to 
long-tongued  orators,  who  possess  no  valid  pretension 
to  the  character  of  censors,  satirists,  instructors,  nor 
sufferers . 


Felicia  tempora,  qua  vos 
Moribus  opposuere. 

I  speak  of  the  majority — of  noisy  reformers.  There 
are  some  of  a  different  complexion.  As  there  never 
was  a  cause,  which  did  not  marshall  two  sides  of  com¬ 
batant  array,  although  the  truth  can  lie  only  on  one, 
so  in  each  division,  good,  well-intentioned  men  are 
found.  Such  is  human  nature.  Whilst  I  deprecate 
subversion  and  selfishness  under  the  name  of  medical 
reform,  I  do  not  depreciate  many  honest,  quiet  advo¬ 
cates,  who  are  not  without  just  respect,  in  the  moral 
and  scientific  worlds.  I  only  wish  that  they  had  kept 
better,  wiser  company:  more  worthy  their  deserved 
reputation. 


The  aim  of  the  medical  reformers  is,  professedly, 
aan  equality  of  privilege”— “  no  favored  class” — “  an 
open  arena  for  genius,  industry,  merit.”  But  the 
veritable  desire,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  motives,  not 
professed,  is  assimilated  fame,  more  equal  emolument. 
Obscurer  persons,  impatient  of  their  inferiority,  will 
not  readily  admit  the  conviction,  that,  on  the  whole , 
rank,  wealth,  and  fame  are  the  product  of  professional 
desert.  Of  intellect ;  of  knowledge  ;  of  exertions  ; 
of  all.  Surely  the  members  of  a  profession,  desig¬ 
nated  learned,  should  have  learnt  better  the  lessons  of 
all  history,  which  teaches  that  inequality  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  destiny  of  man. 

Surely  the  very  students  should  have  been  the  last 
to  believe  that  a  fluent  tongue  implies,  of  necessity,  a 
steady  heart ;  and  that  the  march  of  improvement  is 
measured  by  the  length  of  a  tavern  harangue. 
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The  last  to  believe  that  condones  assiduce}  et  datum 
jus  quoque  potentissimum  quemque  vexandi  atque  ipsa 
inimicitiar um gloria  implied  an  era  of  Utopian  medical 
improvement. 

For  myself,  I  could  never  discover  that  those  inn- 
frequenting  orators  owed  their  popular  influence  to 
superior  genius  or  acquirement.  But  they  affected  a 
sympathy  with  injured  innocence.  They  condoled 
with  their  flattered  auditors. 

Colligunt  discipulos  non  severitate  disciplince ,  nec 
ingenii  experimento ,  sed  ambitione  salutantium ,  et  ille - 
cebris  adulationis . 

In  many  places,  and  especially  at  the  first  outcry 
for  medical  reform,  that  sentiment  was  clearly  pre¬ 
dominant,  which,  in  all  times,  has  festered  inferior 
and  baffled  competitors — envy . 

Around  the  fiend  in  hideous  order  sate 

Foul  bawling  Infamy  and  bold  Debate  : 

Gruff  Discontent,  through  Ignorance  misled, 

And  clam’rous  Faction  at  her  Party’s  head. 

«/ 

Restless  Sedition.  Garth. 

The  temptation  to  a  movement  was  strong.  Prac¬ 
titioners,  unknown  to  fame  or  their  professional 
brethren,  emerged  from  their  nebulosity :  and  figured 
away,  as  medical  reformers,  in  the  full  glare  of  taber- 
narious  gas.  Is  it  marvellous,  if  these  insignificant 
persons  were  elated  by  the  drama  ?  that,  raised  thus 
unexpectedly  in  the  scale  of  existence, 


Tovroig  y  ovx  hi 

ovd'  h  opQa'Afioltiiv  aidcog  roov  tfuhalwv  ; 
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The  envious  feeling  in  the  medical  reformers  is 
founded  on  ignorance  of  self ;  ignorance  of  logic.  If 
the  great  sums  annually  pocketed  by  some  magnates 
be  deemed  misproportional  to  their  merit ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  more  correctly  they  should  enter  the 
coffers  of  their  opponents. 

But  why  should  they  foster  envy  ?  This  free  country 
presents  no  unjust  obstacle  to  the  reward  of  profes¬ 
sional  skill ;  to  the  fair  chance  of  acquiring  the  few 
great  prizes — from  the  physician  to  the  man-midwife. 
If  the  competitors  fail,  the  fault  is  their  own  :  or  there 
is  no  fault  at  all. 

Is  the  profession  overstocked  ?  The  members  are 
to  blame,  for  having  entered  it.  Let  them  not  carp 
at  the  laws  of  population  ! 


Again .  There  are  regular  ordeals  for  every  student, 
whatever  his  ultimate  division  of  labor.  Can  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  justice  object  to  any  of  these  ? 

Is  the  Diploma  for  Surgery ;  the  Licence  for  Phy¬ 
sic  ;  for  Pharmacy  unduly  inaccessible? 

If  the  London  University  requires,  as  has  been  said, 
unattainable  perfection,  the  Reformers  are  the  last, 
who  should  complain.  They  have  set  themselves  up 
as  admirable  Chrichtons.  Let  them  not  belie  their 
self-valuation. 

The  recent  regulation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  leaves  every  English  candidate  now  without 
the  least  excuse  for  medical  sedition. 

This  ancient  corporation  has  contributed,  more  than 
any  other,  not  merely  to  the  scientific,  but  the  moral 


/ 

reputation,  the  honorable  dignity  of  our  art.  Never 
has  any  Institution  been  assailed  so  virulently  as  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Never  was  there  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  any  country  of  the  globe,  which  has  so  sig¬ 
nally  maintained  its  own  dignity  and  the  reputation 
of  the  healing  body  at  large.  Say  what  we  will  ; 
read  what  we  may,  of  the  college  and  its  contests, 
from  the  days  of  the  accomplished  founder,  to  this; 
I  am  bold  to  affirm  that  the  British  faculty  owe  it  a 
debt  of  interminable  gratitude.  The  college  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  in  maintaining  the 
dignified  character  of  its  own  members.  It  has  sub¬ 
served,  as  a  model,  the  profession  at  large.  We  live, 
it  is  true,  in  singular  times  for  England;  times  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  iniquitatibus  rerum  atque  hominum 
ineptiis  satis ,  et  plusquam  satis.  But  I  am  confident 
there  are  still  many  of  our  profession,  who  deeply 
venerate  an  institution,  which  practically  has  adopted 
the  motto — ahv  uguTrsveiv.  Many,  who,  loving  their 
profession,  love  that  collegium  medicorum,  which 
has  aggrandized,  aye,  ennobled  that  profession.  Which 
has  enabled  its  members  to  boast  that,  not  cegrotantium 
solum  lectis  adsiderent ,  sed  cum  optimatibus  reipub- 
licce  amicitiarum  necessitudinem ,  vitceque  quotidiance 
commercium  haberent.  There  are  those,  who  may 
not  duly  appreciate  this  sort  of  benefit.  With  such 
I  desire  no  communion. 

And  what  has  been  the  secret  of  this  collegiate 
influence?  Not,  as  its  enemies  have  asserted,  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  Metropolitan,  of  Court  practice.  The  cause 
of  its  supereminence  has  been  learning.  Atque  hoc , 
arbitror,  hisce  prcp.sertim  temporibus ,  iterum  atque 
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iterum  nobis  in  mentem  revocandum  esse ,  quando  Pie - 
beii  Philosophi  hanc  artiurn  nobiliorum  principem  a 
doctrind  severiori  segregari  posse  opinantur. 

It  is  not  of  the  members  of  this  truly  English 
corporation  that  its  enemies  can  say  that  nee  doctos 
nee  eductos  liber e,  illotis  m ambus,  medicince  altaria 
tangere  ausos  esse ,  et  stupore  vulgi  jactos  nobiles, 
rapido  cursu  pervenisse  ad  amplitudinem. 

The  dogged  attempt  to  abolish  the  cultivation  of 
classical  learning  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  signs 
of  the  times.  The  yielding  to  this  attempt  by  any 
professional  body  is  most  suicidal.  Nothing  can  com¬ 
pensate  any  community  for  its  loss.  Nor  can  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  nation,  which  ennobles  the  upper  classes 
by  the  ancient  literature :  and  steadies  the  lower  and 
all  ranks  by  the  Bible,  will  ever  drop  into  a  secondary 
or  subjugate  state.  And  to  the  students  of  medicine, 
particularly — endangered  as  they  are  by  modern  no¬ 
tions  of  commercial  reform — I  address  the  language 
of  that  elegant  scholar,  whose  sentiments  I  have  been 
quoting- — 

Oro  vos  et  obtestor ,  ut  jixum  anirno  et  quasi  insculp- 
tum  habeatis  medicinam  liberalem  una  cum  Uteris 
renatam  esse,  nee  nisi  cum  Uteris  inter itur am. 

Halford. 

It  has  been  ungratefully  charged  against  the  College, 
that  its  concessions  were  not  spontaneous  ;  but  ex¬ 
torted  by  public  opinion  and  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
Of  this  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  reasons  for  exclusion  have  been 
much  diminished  of  late  years.  It  is  not  that  this 
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noble  corporation  has  pusillanimonsly  admitted  to  its 
licence  men  unfit  for  the  donation.  But  that  men, 
adapted  to  the  collegiate  licence,  have  arisen  in  greater 
number  and  from  uncalculated  quarters.  It  would 
indeed  be  grievous  if  this  great  body  were  to  abandon 
or  lower  its  scientific,  its  learned,  its  moral  standard  ; 
if  any  man  could  boast  of  its  patronage,  priusquam 
quid  medicum  decent,  quid  omni  ex  parte  pulchrum  sit 
et  honestum,  didicerit. 


The  only  interest  in  medical  reform,  which  the 
public  or  the  legislature  can  feel,  is  founded  on  an 
adequate  supply  of  fit  practitioners.  So  far  as  the 
department  of  the  Physician  is  concerned,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  now  England  and  Wales  are 
amply  self-provided  with  education  and  diplomata. 
That  if  the  Legislature  must  interfere,  it  should  com¬ 
pel  every  practiser  in  these  regions  to  be  a  member  of 
some  English  University  or  College.  But  why  should 
it,  without  more  cogent  necessity,  interfere  at  all  ? 
Least  of  all  should  it  equalize  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities  of  the  different  countries.  Their  charac¬ 
ter  is  fleeting.  The  Edinburgh  of  ten  years  hence  may 
not  be  the  medical  school  it  is  to-day.  The  Dublin  of 
1900  may  be  no  school  at  all.  The  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  I  sincerely  hope,  will  never  sponta¬ 
neously,  nor  by  any  legal  compulsion,  be  placed  on 
terms  of  exchange  with  any  Irish,  Scotch,  or  Foreign 
Corporation.  The  true  lovers  of  our  profession  must 
love  its  respectability.  About  this  the  public  care 
nothing.  Now  we  have  no  guarantee  of  the  future 
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but  the  history  of  the  past.  Can  the  graduates  ot 
Scotland,  of  whom  many  are  practising  as  apothecaries : 
and  even  selling  drugs  in  public  shops,  boast  that  their 
own  elevation,  or  that  of  the  faculty  at  large,  has  been 
then *  study  ?  The  future  gradus  of  our  corps  in  Eng¬ 
land  seems  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  Royal 
College  in  London. 


But  of  Surgery.  The  doors  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  are  open  to  receive  all,  for  whom  the 
most  querulous  would  dare  to  claim  admission. 
And  the  catalogue  of  names  in  the  Council  assures 
the  public,  that  the  possessors  of  their  diplornata 
must  be  most  useful  members  of  the  body  social. 
Names,  which  peculiarly  adorn  this  country,  as  of 
practical,  manly,  heroical  chirurgeons.  This  college 
at  present  boasts  a  supereminent  honor.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  its  civil  members  are  all  volunteers.  No  law  ! 
No  compulsion  !  For  the  apothecary  there  is  legal 
necessity.  It  is  left  to  the  honorable,  the  gentleman¬ 
like  feeling  to  join  the  Chirurgic  body.  After  all  the 
faults  of  our  professional  mass,  how  grateful  it  is  to 
see  so  large  a  number  of  young  men  annually  securing 
the  cliirurgical  diploma,  as  an  elevating  distinction  : 
not  a  legal  licence!  But  your  thorough  reformer 
cannot  feel  the  delicacy  of  this  arrangement! 


Then,  the  apothecaries’  society  has  been  tested  now 
by  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is, 
with  all  its  faults,  a  national  blessing.  I  know  the 
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complaint  that  is  littered  against  it.  That  it  has  not 
protected  its  members.  Not  extinguished  the  Quack. 
Not  brought  the  druggist  to  his  bearings.  But  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Society.  Bather  of  the  com¬ 
plainants.  The  society  has  done  what  it  could.  But  this 
corporation  is  not  a  spirit.  It  does  not  profess  ubi¬ 
quity.  How  should  governors  in  London  have  cog¬ 
nizance  of  unreported  illegalities,  perpetrated  in  distant 
provinces?  Or  how  should  they  credit  vague,  unde¬ 
tailed  charges,  made  by  querulous,  interested  persons  ? 

The  Society  must  have  co-operators.  It  looks  to 
the  manly  aid  of  those  very  persons,  who  are  perpe¬ 
tually  assailing  the  authorities;  but  do  nothing  them¬ 
selves  to  render  authority  efficient. 

They  oppose,  they  malign,  they  vilify  the  governing 
body ;  but  give  no  aid  with  those  exertions,  without 
which  no  body  can  govern. 

They  resemble  pusillanimous  fellows,  that  call  on 
a  small  body  of  police  to  discomfit  a  mighty  mob,  and 
yet  will  not  act  themselves  as  special  constables,  nor 
“help  in  the  King’s  name.” 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  true  grievance  of  the 
Med  ical  Reformer  is  selfish.  Lucre,  opes  are  his 
irritamenta  malorum. 

For  the  pure  Physicians,  as  a  body ;  the  pure  Sur¬ 
geons  murmur  not.  The  Apothecaries  are  they,  who 
bewail  their  lot:  or  lend  themselves  to  mischief- 
makers,  which  ululate  in  their  abused  name.  These 
deluded  gentlemen  complain  of  the  druggists  ;  that 
they  prescribe  ;  that  they  practise.  That  they  abstract 
unfairly  the  patients  of  the  apothecary. 


But  if,  of  recent  years,  the  druggist  has  affected  the 
emolument  of  the  medical  pharmaceutics,  it  is  not 
that  he  has  encroached,  but  that  they  have  become 
too  numerous  and  too  expensive. 

Moreover,  the  apothecary  must  blame  himself,  if 
the  physicians’  prescripta  are  carried  to  the  pharma- 
copolist. 

For  what  has  been,  often,  the  fastidious  conduct  of 
the  apothecary?  He  has  rejected  the  prescription, 
declining  to  dispense,  because  himself  had  not  been 
employed  in  formal  consultation. 

The  apothecary  has  assumed  a  loftier  rank  :  and 
pretended  an  indifference  to  retail  lucre  :  and  then, 
when  the  shopkeeper,  with  due  humility  and  in  simple 
commerce,  obtains  the  crumbs,  which  the  other  has 
whisked  from  off  his  aristocratic  table,  comes  the 
charge  of  encroachment  and  unfair  gain.* 

That  the  surgeon-apothecary,  ennobled  by  his 
knife  ;  baptized  in  blood — should  defy  the  anhaemious 
department,  may  be  very  natural.  But  if  he  declines 
the  ancient  subordination,  let  him  cease  to  vituperate 
the  druggist,  who,  guiltless  of  airs,  proceeds  humbly, 
in  that  station  of  life,  in  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
place  him. 

Still  there  is  the  undisputed  fact  that  druggists  do 
act  as  medical  practitioners;  many  behind  their  coun¬ 
ters  ;  some  peripatetically — making  their  rounds. 

Then,  what  should  he  done  ?  Against  the  visiting 
druggist,  enforce  the  law.  Drive  hack  the  delinquent 
to  his  counter.  But  behind  this  domestic  intrench- 
rnent,  no  earthly  legislation  can  prevent  some  partial, 
innocuous  performances  in  medicine. 
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Molly  Webber  feels  a  pain  in  her  stomach  and 
runs  to  Mr.  Goss’s  shop  for  peppermint  cordial.  What 
shall  prevent  this  tender-hearted  man  from  asking 
Molly,  if  her  bowels  are  open  ?  If  not,  from  pre¬ 
scribing  some  rhubarb  in  addition  ?  Mrs.  Webber  is 
relieved,  as  it  were  by  magic :  and  narrating  her 
happiness  to  Betty  Petherbridge,  her  neighbour, 
laboring  under  similar  disquietude,  recommends  Mr. 
Goss  to  her  crony.  She,  likewise,  experiences  instant 
comfort.  What,  now,  shall  prevent  those  worthy, 
grateful  souls  from  lauding  to  the  skies  the  anodyne 
Mr.  Goss?  “  Did  you  ever,  Molly  Webber?”  “  No, 
1  never,  Betty  Petherbridge  !” 

In  these  disputations  about  the  druggist :  in  this 
vctrio  rumore  custos  salutis  an  mortis  exactor ,  these 
gastrodynic  women  will  assuredly  invest  him  with 
the  former  character. 

The  open  shop  is  a  part  of  English  institutions, 
which  cannot  be  surrendered.  Plain  men,  with  slight, 
transient  ailments,  are  loath  to  knock  at  the  repulsive 
door  of  the  belackeyed  surgeon,  when  the  glazed, 
colored,  inviting  shop  of  the  cbymist  may  be  entered 
at  the  charge-step. 

The  druggist  cannot  avoid  practising  to  a  certain 
extent.  H  e  is  consulted,  without,  perhaps,  the  least 
desire  for  confidence  or  prescription.  He  simply 
wishes  to  sell  drugs;  but  what  can  he  do,  if  he  is 
asked  by  an  unrich  customer  for  medicine  ? 

The  shopkeeper  may  refer  him  to  the  neighbouring 
surgeon-apothecary  ;  a  grandee,  who  perchance  keeps 
his  carriage.  The  vehicle  is  then  at  his  door.  Coach¬ 
man,  footman,  armorial  bearings.  Wrill  John  Vin- 


nicombe,  the  complainant,  bashful  as  he  is,  approach 
that  Podalirian  grandeur  :  The  bellyache  of  John 
Vinnicombe,  if  the  chymist  refuses  aid,  must  be  left 
to  nature  or  the  empiric.  But  the  druggist  will  relieve 
him.  Dont  tell  me  that  an  honest  Englishman  is  to 
be  turned  out  of  a  shop,  with  a  fit  of  the  colic, 
merely  because  the  law  says  he  must  be  treated  by 
a  licentiate.  He  cannot  afford  it.  He  would  have 
to  pay  the  surgeon  for  those  gorgeous  arms  and 
equipage. 

But,  if  these  uninstructed  druggists  are  detected 
tampering  with  grave  disorders  and  with  life,  enforce 
the  law. 

The  paying  public,  just  above  parochial  sustenance, 
just  below  the  charges  of  the  surgeon-apothecary, 
will,  must  repair,  for  ordinary  maladies,  to  the  drug¬ 
gist’s  shop. 

Whenever  the  community  feels  the  serious  evil  of 
partial,  druggistic  prescription,  it  will  be  time  for 
disinterested  statesmen  to  interfere. 

Interim,  I  would  recommend  our  parliamentary 
friends,  regardless  of  urgent  clamor,  to  leave  mat¬ 
ters  to  their  course;  with  monkish  philosophy 

Sinere  res  vadere  ut  vadent. 

The  last  men,  who  ought  to  murmur,  are  those  prac¬ 
titioners,  who,  not  possessing  a  surgical  diploma,  set 
up  their  brazen  plates  of  Surgeon,  as  big  as  if  they 
were  Guthries,  Hawkinses  or  Listons. 

Surely,  these  fine  fellows  ought  not  to  complain 
that  the  pharmacopolist  treads  on  their  sensitive  heels, 
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when  they  are  themselves  most  impertinently  aping 
their  betters. 

After  all,  acquirement,  industry,  benevolence  would 
always  secure  the  apothecaries  a  decided  preference ; 
and  if  they  cannot  monopolize  every  bellyache  in  the 

empire,  let  them  acquiesce  with  Bu colic  resignation — - 

« 

Non  omnia  possumus. 

A  great  evil  of  medical  charities  is  their  tendency 
to  lower  an  honest,  English  pride  :  to  dispose  to  the 
tolerance  of  pauperism  and  parish  relief. 

Unrich,  but  manly  persons  like  to  pay.  To  pay 
w7hat  they  cam  They  like  not  the  obligation  of  cha¬ 
rity,  private  or  public.  All  this,  most  praiseworthy, 
class — still,  thank  heaven,  a  numerous  body- — will  be 
robbed  of  the  pleasure  and  justice  of  remunerating, 
if  the  sub-medical  druggists  are  extinguished.  They 
cannot  meet  the  demand  of  the  costly  apothecary. 
Their  hearts  die  within  them  at  the  thought  of  a 
public  charity.  The  feelings  of  this  class  are  too 
interesting  to  be  neglected  by  a  British  senator,  what¬ 
ever  contempt  of  them  may  he  felt  by  selfish  medical 
practitioners. 

The  adulteration  of  their  articles  is  charged,  truly, 
against  the  druggists.  Then,  punish  them  by  fair 
opposition.  Let  the  example  of  some  provincial 
towns,  Exeter,  Liverpool,  be  followed.  Let  apothe¬ 
caries’  halls  be  instituted  forthwith  ! 


The  salary  of  the  medical  men,  appointed  for  the 
poor,  is  another  exasperating  topic.  They  complain 
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that  the  Commissioners  pay  them  shamefully,  unjustly 
low. 

Then  let  them  refuse  the  terms. 

If  the  consequence  be  the  employment  of  inade¬ 
quate  persons,  this  cannot  last  long.  The  evil  will 
redress  itself.  The  treatment  of  the  profession,  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  deserves  the  reprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  Englishmen.  But  the  remedy  must  be 
sought,  not  at  the  hands  of  these  stipendiaries.  All 
appeal  to  these  rigid  officials  seems  utterly  fruitless. 
The  profession  must  be  true  to  itself.  The  Cornish 
association  has  decreed  that  no  man  shall  rejoice  in 
their  fraternity,  who  is  sent  down  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.  Let  this  example  be  imitated  by  all  associa¬ 
tions  ;  by  individual  practitioners.  The  profession 
should  reform  itself :  should  discountenance  low, 
irregular  fellows.  It  should  revere  the  ancient 

CJ 

landmarks.  Let  the  physician  keep  himself  to  medi¬ 
cine.  The  surgeon  be  pure,  wherever  he  can  ;  the 
apothecary  remember  his  subordinate  relation. 

For  the  heartburnings  in  our  profession  are  con¬ 
siderably,  mainly  due  to  the  amalgamation  of  distinct 
departments.  The  surgeon  using  a  medical  degree  ; 
aiming  at  the  rank,  securing  the  emolument,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  official  places  of  a  physician. 

The  ancient  surgeon  acted  otherwise;  conceding 
to  the  physician,  not  encroaching — 

cov  X'sysiv,  to\(JjUV  cS’  s/j,ov — 

deferring  to  the  learned,  recluser  student;  claiming 
for  himself  the  heroism  of  surgical  execution. 

This  salutary  division  has  been  extensively  invaded 
in  the  army. 
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Yet  what  of  superexcellent  has  the  medical  degree 
for  a  regimental  surgeon  ?  In  military  surgery,  above 
all,  where  the  most  awful  violence  and  laceration 
require  exquisite  anatomy,  daring  handwork,  indomi¬ 
table  self-confidence,  what  mighty  utility  in  pre-occu¬ 
pant  medical  science  ?  He,  who  has  toiled  for  a  medical 
degree,  most  probablypossesses  less  of  chirurgic power, 
than  the  exclusive,  enthusiastic,  dare-devil  surgeon. 

But  to  this  evil  I  refer  with  great  tenderness,  lest 
I  should  be  deemed  disrespectful  towards  the  Director 
General — a  chief,  whom  I  honor,  in  common  with  all, 
who  can  appreciate  great  official  virtues,  long  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  admiring  fellow-soldiers  and  his  country  : 
and  rewarded  by  his  king. 

I  refer  to  it  only  because  it  may  forerun  private, 
civil  mischief. 

The  system  may  tend  to  abolish  a  proper  sense  of 
divided  labor.  To  excite  the  ordinary  practitioner  to 
be  a  Jack-of-all-Trades  :  aiming  with  shark-like  ra¬ 
pacity  at  the  fees  of  the  physician  and  the  bills  of  the 
surgeon. 

It  may  create  an  undue  aspiration  for  degrees.  It 
may  indirectly  augment  those  flocks  of  indigent  doc¬ 
tors  from  the  north,  who  have  descended,  in  some 
quarters,  to  half-crown  fees. 


The  morale  of  our  profession  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  modern  voluminous  associations.  Local 
societies  may  be  useful.  People  are  known  in  their 
neighbourhood.  But  a  gathering  from  remote  regions 
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may  include  shabby  persons,  who,  in  their  vicinity, 
are  shunned. 

The  profession  possesses  intrinsic  power  ;  let  it  exert 
this  power.  All  fiddle-faddle  about  registration  and 
such  tom-fooleries  should  be  abjected  in  toto. 

All  palaver  about  the  equal  rights  of  British  Uni¬ 
versities  and  schools  may  be  heard,  when  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  these  institutions  are  equal.  When  Dublin 
can  compete,  for  general  learning,  with  Oxford  :  and 
Edinburgh  with  Cambridge.  When  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  countries  is  similar.  Why  should  a 
Scotch,  or  foreign  physician  march  unobstructed 
through  the  British  metropolis  :  and  approach  the 
couch  of  royalty  itself,  unless  he  submit  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  London  ordeal  ?  The  talk  about  equal 
privilege  is  very  absurd.  Privilege  implies  essential 
inequality.  The  world  is  filled  with  varied  privileges, 
and  the  possessors,  all,  pay  for  them  in  some  or  other 
manner.  Why  should  medical  men  desire  exemption 
from  an  universal  law?  The  demands  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  are  lofty:  not  too  lofty  for  the 
good  of  the  profession:  not  too  exclusive  for  a  fail- 
protection  of  the  members. 


Quack  medicines  are  a  nuisance  intolerable  by  some 
reformers.  They  think  that  no  legislation,  which 
assails  not  these;  their  sale  and  sanction;  is  worthy  a 
thought. 

That  nothing  can  affect  this  extended  evil,  while 
the  Imperial  Revenue  is  partially  dependent  on  their 
taxation. 
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That,  if  they  were  driven  from  every  other  muni¬ 
ment,  the  Irregulars  are  safe  and  insolent  behind  a 
royal  patent. 

But,  with  what  grace,  let  me  inquire,  can  the  Pro¬ 
fession  solicit  a  denunciation  by  the  legislature,  unless 
they  set  an  example,  within  their  own  territory,  of 
renouncing  the  proprietors  of  secret  remedies  ?  Yet 
physicians,  surgeons,  prepare  and  vend  their  nostra, 
without  reprimand  from  the  bodies,  which  have  fur¬ 
nished  their  diplomata  ;  without  exclusion  from  our 
modern  associations. 

The  elevation  of  the  profession,  assuredly,  is  last 
considered  in  any  association,  which  recognizes  fra¬ 
ternally  the  venders  of  articles,  manufactured  in  secret: 
the  proprietors  of  nostra.  Which  does  not  renounce 
every  such  associate,  as  a  man  who  is  not 

satis  jirmus  adversus  pecuniam. 

Unless  reprehensive  discipline  be  displayed,  these 
societies  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  science, 
they  subserve,  will  be  less  than  the  morale  they  in- 
jure. 

I  think  the  physical  evils  of  empirical  medicines 
much  over-rated.  The  clamor  against  them  inter¬ 
ested.  The  analysis  of  modern  chemistry  has  proved 
the  innocuous  character  of  most  nostra.  The  great 
majority  are  purgative  :  and  as  this  class  of  drugs  is 
very  needed  by  the  people :  and  very  costly,  if  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  prescribing  apothecary,  I  can  see  no 
reason,  why  the  lieges  should  not  exonerate  their  in¬ 
testines,  without  circuitous  and  expensive  methods. 
Then,  as  to  the  injurious  nostra,  some  allowance 
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should  be  made,  at  all  events  by  reformers,  for  British 

liberty.  Let  people  go  to  the  -  their  own  way. 

I  suspect  that  the  government  would  be  simpletons, 
if  they  surrender  this  considerable  revenue. 


To  those  members  of  Parliament,  who  more  es¬ 
pecially  represent  our  profession,  I  would  appeal, 
that  they  become  somewhat  sceptical  of  their  clients. 
Those  senators,  doubtless,  are  desirous  of  performing 
their  duty.  I  think  that  now  they  may  safely  leave  us 
to  ourselves. 

All  wise  legislation  should  be  considered,  so  to 
speak,  historical.  Reference  made  to  habits;  to  tastes ; 
to  national  peculiarities.  The  same  code  of  law 
would  never  suit  the  airy  Gaul ;  and  the  heavy-bot¬ 
tomed  Dutchman.  If  a  committee  were  preparing 
constitutions,  it  should  distinguish  betwixt  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Egypt. 

But  people  talk  of  legislating  for  the  medical  body, 
as  if  it  were  homogeneous.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
in  this  kingdom,  it  is  formed  of  every  variety.  It 
includes  the  high-bred  gentleman,  who  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  our  ancient  schools  of  learning  ;  in  the  tastes 
and  habitudes  of  a  fastidious  gentry  and  noblesse — 
the  plain,  homebred  person,  who  was  trained  to  our 
profession,  as  to  a  trade  ;  who  went  direct  from  the 
commercial  academy  to  the  apprenticeship — the  ple¬ 
beian,  once  threadbare,  who,  by  processes  almost 
mendicant,  has  contrived  to  obtain  a  minimum  of 
education— the  pure  philosopher,  about  whom  no 
legislation  is  requisite :  unworldly,  abstract,  enthusi- 
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astic :  who,  like  Archimedes,  occupied  with  his  solu¬ 
tion.,  would  run  through  the  street  in  balnear  nudity; 
or  be  deaf  to  the  clamor  of  an  assaulted  town. 

The  scheme  of  <c  one  faculty,”  of  equal  studies,  is  a 
scheme  of  equal  rank  and  equal  pay.  This  is  its  real 
aim:  and  it  is  infantile  policy.  It  affects  a  maximum 
of  instruction :  it  will  realize  a  minimum.  It  pre¬ 
tends  to  dictate  similar  preparation — diversified,  ulte¬ 
rior  practice.  If  it  were  feasible,  it  would  be  fatal. 

The  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  our  art.  Then, 
in  preparing  for  his  distinct  department  of  practice, 
each  student,  whatever  subjects  he  may  touch  in  com¬ 
mon,  dwells  on  some  with  peculiar  intensity. 

But,  if  the  examinations  for  a  licence  are  to  be 
equal  and  diffuse  ;  that,  which  otherwise  he  would 
have  mastered  well,  the  student  will  now  acquire  but 
partially.  He  aims  to  be  a  Physician,  but  he  must 
undergo  anatomical  studies,  strict  as  demanded  for  the 
pure  Chirurgeon.  He  intends  pure  surgery,  but  he 
must  become  an  adept  in  chymical  phenomena. 

Hence  the  scholars,  under  this  precious  system, 
will  be  all  equally  knowing ;  that  is,  equally  super¬ 
ficial;  equally  unfit  for  their  manly,  practical  career. 

I  exhort  most  strenuously  all,  who  love  their  pro¬ 
fession,  to  eschew  medical  reform,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  word.  As  apolitical  subject:  as  to  be 
effected  by  parliament.  I  am  sure  that  members  of 
either  house  may  find  a  better  subject  for  their  patri¬ 
otic  energies,  than  we  ought  to  furnish.  Let  them 
aim  at  paullo  major  a. 

For  the  army,  the  navy,  the  poor,  who  all  are  im¬ 
periously  objects  of  legislation,  medical  officers  should 


be  selected,  who  are  licensed  by  British  standard  cor¬ 
porations,  now  subsistent.  The  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  ;  of  Surgeons  ;  the  Societies  of  Pharmacy  ; 
the  acknowledged  Universities. 

But  let  the  paying,  civil,  unofficial  lieges  select  for 
their  medical  advisers,  whomsoever  it  may  please 
them. 

If  fellows  arise,  scorning  decorum  ;  senseless  of 
academic  praise,  honors,  and  sigillation,  let  us  leave 
them  to  their  certain  emolument. 

There  are  many  evils,  which  legislation  cannot 
reach  ;  there  are  some  which  it  ought  not  to  prose¬ 
cute,  which  should  be  left  to  themselves  ;  which  work 
their  own  cure  :  or,  in  God’s  providence,  produce 
their  moral,  their  punitive  results.  Sir  - -  - con¬ 

sulted  Saint  John  Long  ;  and,  through  the  mercy  of 
heaven,  survives.  The  ill-fated  Misses  -  under¬ 

went  his  inflictions,  and  perished.  Heaven  only 
knows,  why  the  ladies  were  taken  and  the  Baronet 
left. 


To  those  reformers,  who  are  topheavy  with  vanity, 
or  impelled  by  selfishness,  these  remarks  :  all  exhort¬ 
ations  to  quietude  will  be  useless.  To  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  credulous  members  of  our  profession,  I  would 
appeal,  that  they  distrust  the  present  clamor ;  distrust 
themselves  :  and,  before  they  lend  their  ears,  their 
voices,  and  their  purse,  to  rash,  pragmatic  meddlers, 
ask  about  all  this  pother,  the  sober  question — Cui 
bono  P 


Promiscuous  practice,  it  is  said,  u  must  prevail. 
Men’s  minds  are  preparing  for  it.  Intellect  marches. 
We  cannot  resist  the  public  opinion.  The  profession 
is  in  a  transition-state.” 

All  this  nonsense  is  submissively  believed  by  some : 
it  is  craftily  inculcated  by  others.  By  men,  who  utter 
a  prophecy,  in  the  hope  it  will  complete  itself. 

But  it  will  turn  out  a  false  prediction,  if  the  more 
respected  portion  of  our  corps  confront  the  innovators. 

The  division  of  labor — -Physic  ;  Surgery  ;  Phar¬ 
macy ;  where  it  can  be  maintained,  is  as  useful  as  it 
is  ancient;  as  it  is  honorable.  An  invasion  of  this 
principle  may  be  made  by  selfish  persons,  who  sacri¬ 
fice  their  esprit  du  corps  and  their  caste  together. 
But  these  will  never  he  numerous  in  this  noble  coun¬ 
try.  The  grasping  practiser,  who  seeks  the  physician’s 
honorarium  and  the  surgeon’s  charge,  may  realize 
wealth  ;  but  he  loses  his  self-complacency ;  and  he 
finds  that  the  sovereigns,  abstracted  unfairly  from  his 
fellow-practitioners,  are  a  poor  compensation  for  their 
right-hand  of  fellowship  withheld  from  himself. 

We  are  told,  by  the  encomiasts  of  promiscuous  prac¬ 
tice,  to  look  to  France;  to  Scotland;  to  America. 
That,  already,  even  in  England,  the  surgical  operator 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  physician,  in  the 
Provincial  Hospitals. 

Then,  more  imperiously  should  the  dignified  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculty  withdraw  from  alliance  with  those 
irregulars. 

W  e  are  directed  to  France.  Is  it  come  to  this,  that 
good  old  England,  steady,  thoughtful,  must  take  for 
an  exemplar  the  varium  et  mutabile  of  the  Gauls  ? 
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To  Scotland .  Let  us  imitate  that  most  worthy 
country,  when  our  general  condition  is  similar.  When 
her  soil  is  more  fertile,  her  population  more  wealthy, 
her  habitudes  more  costly  ;  her  daughters  shod,  and 
her  sons  in  breeches,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about 
Scotland. 

To  America.  Let  him,  who  points  to  us  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  migrate  thither  without  delay.  He,  to 
say  the  least  of  him,  can  possess  no  English  Idiosyn¬ 
crasy. 
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